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Gentlemen: How best to utilize this occa- * 


sion to the advancement of a noble cause, 
inspiring you with renewed energy in the 
prosecution of your studies, and with greater 
zeal in your endeavors to benefit suffering 
humanity, has been a problem of no easy 
solution. 

To cheer the desponding, to comfort the 
weary, to applaud the merits of the success- 
ful laborer in the field of medical science, 
to call attention to our wants and needs, 
and to suggest such measures of reform 
as will ever tend to elevate and dignify a 
learned and humane profession, are but a 
few of the many things that clamor for rec- 
ognition. 

Should I be able to speak a word of en- 
couragement to the young recruits who are 
joining us in our great and glorious work, 
and thus identifying themselves with the 
cause of science and humanity; should I 
succeed in sustaining the energies of him 
who has tasted the bitterness of misfortune, 
and is despairing; should I gain for a mo- 
ment the ear of those who have grown gray 
in the labors of an arduous and honored 
profession; should I say aught that would 
have a tendency to correct evils that may 
exist, or to stimulate to greater efforts in 
the cause of medical science, it would be 
a source of much gratification. 

Thirty years of successful work should 
make us proud of the organization we rep- 
resent. Untold numbers have been the re- 
cipients of its blessings, yet its work is just 
begun. Each year will add to its laurels. 
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Our labors of to-day will, as time passes on 
and one by one we are laid in the tomb, 
bear a rich harvest, and those coming after 
us will commend our zeal, applaud our en- 
deavors, appreciate our merit and profit by 
our work. Its circle of influence should be 
continually enlarged, its numbers increased, 
and its members reminded of their obliga- 
tions to further its interests, to advance the 
cause of science, to increase the resources, 
to multiply the means of doing good. 

Our profession is essential to every com- 
munity—an indispensable blessing to all 
people. And its members should labor with 
a strong and full determination to make it 
respected and honored by all men, to in- 
crease its usefulness, to amplify its bless- 
ings, to lift it up and make it, to a more 
excellent degree still, a great boon to all 
kinds and conditions of men—even to the 
unborn millions. 

It is the province of medicine not only to 
relieve pain, to alleviate suffering, to cure 
disease, but to prevent it; to instruct the 
masses in the laws of hygiene, teaching 
them how to eat, and drink, and sleep ; how 
best to live so as to lessen the susceptibility 
to the many ills of the flesh and to secure 
the blessings and the joys of a good old age. 

Thus the good work must go on. The 
laborer in the field of medical science must 
ever be active, diligent, earnest, seeking 
facts, promulgating truths. He has em- 
barked on a noble mission ; his energies and 
abilities must be unremittingly devoted to 
the cause of suffering humanity. 

Civilization purchases its blessings at the 
cost of physical pain and suffering; with it 
come new obligations from which her sub- 
jects can not escape. More is expected of 
us to-day than was demanded of those who 
have gone before, and the responsibilities of 
those who come after us will be increased 
many fold. 

It is a saying, often repeated, that this is 
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an age of progress. It is evident that every 
thing is looking upward, pressing forward; 
that master minds are patiently and earn- 
estly at work; that new facts are being con- 
tinually discovered, and these are influencing 
the destiny of the human race. 

Medicine has caught the enthusiasm and 
is making rapid progress. But the field is 
extensive, and much remains to be accom- 
plished. We are to toilon. Much thought 
and reflection are to be expended. There 
is no such thing as standing still. We must 
advance or recede; labor and be rewarded, 
or, if a life of ease be preferred, reap the 
penalty. 

It becomes us then to do what we can; 
to work earnestly and faithfully, to be jeal- 
ous of our own reputation and that of our 
profession ; and endeavoring to protect the 
one we have gone a long way toward secur- 
ing the other. 

The history of medicine furnishes us many 
worthy examples that should urge us to the 
undertaking and comfort us in the toil and 
self-denial so necessary for its accomplish- 
ment. By punctuality, by faithful discharge 
of every duty imposed or implied, by being 
accurate students of nature and correct ob- 
servers of disease, by manifesting a desire 
to instruct and to be instructed, we will be 
enabled to do much toward advancing the 
interest of the cause we represent. 

Every medical man should keep a record 
of his cases. It makes him a close and ac- 
curate observer. His failures become a val- 
uable lesson, his successes cheering incen- 
tives to his fellow-laborers; his deductions 
will demand attention, his experience be 
worthy of consideration. Were each of us 
thus to interest ourselves in our daily work, 
and could we have a condensed and classi- 
fied report of such from various sections of 
the Commonwealth, the importance and the 
value of our annual meetings would be 
greatly enhanced. 

The much hackneyed subject of medical 
education is supposed to be of special in- 
terest on occasions of this kind. Some even 
think that we must annually be regaled by 
the repetition of the oft-told tale—how med- 
ical schools are multiplying here and there, 
and all over the land; how cheap tuition is 
the bait thrown the hungry, clamoring 
horde; how the number of doctors is yearly 
increased ; how many of these are continu- 
ally dropping out of the profession; and 
how few ever reach the degree of excel- 
lence. That our system of medical educa- 
tion is defective, and that reform is needed 
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all will admit. But how is the evil, and it 


‘is said to be a growing one, to be remedied ? 


I am half inclined to believe that it will cure 
itself. Many diseases are self-limited, and 
we only have to wait patiently for the feeble 
pulse to grow strong and the pale cheek to 
again show forth the rosy hue of health. 

Time will right the wrong—cure the de- 
fects. Public sentiment, the great tribunal 
before which men prove their worthiness or 
admit their incapacity, will hasten a new 
order of things; and assist in the meritorious 
work of securing a more thorough and com- 
plete course of instruction for those seeking 
to enter the profession. 

Suggestion has done but little toward 
improving the system of medical education; 
legislation much less. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to know that progress has been made, 
that it will continue, and that by and by 
there will be no grounds for complaint. 

Were I to offer you any advice, it would 
be in terms the familiarity of which you 
would readily recognize. The best schools 
in the land can not manufacture brains, 
can only train and develop, imparting use- 
ful information. Send them good material, 
and the result will be better doctors. Let 
the needed reform begin in the physician’s 
office. This is the first step. Then those 
who aspire to the responsibility of medical 
teachers should be reminded that it is their 
duty “‘to keep medicine pure, and to teach 
her followers to be high-minded, forbear- 
ing, and good, to encourage moral as well 
as intellectual ambition in those entering 
the profession,” to graduate competent phy- 
sicians “skilled in the discrimination of dis- 
ease, and trained in its therapeutics.” 

It would be folly to suggest that medical 
schools be fewer in number, that their clin- 
ical advantages should be great, and that 
their matriculants should be moral, thoughi- 
ful, educated. For every medical man is 
apt to think himself capable of giving in- 
struction in the mysteries of his art, and 
every medical school has superior advan- 
tages to offer. Were the schools content to 
teach, and did the State claim her right to 
judge, through her proper representatives, 
the qualification of those seeking to enter 
the profession, we would then be on the 
highway of reform, this much vexed ques- 
tion solved. 

Until this point in State legislation is 
reached we would doubtless be benefactors 
to our race to a more excellent degree 
could we induce many of those seeking to 
enter the medical profession to devote their 
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energies and abilities to veterinary surgery. 
This is a rich field for the enterprising 
young man of the day, and will, ere long, 
demand the highest order of talent. The 
value of all the horses in the United States 
is estimated at $800,000,000, and the pro- 
portion of the amount annually lost for want 
of skillful medical treatment is not less than 
$15,000,000. Here is certainly an oppor- 
tunity for good fees and a useful life. 

A school for educating and training nurses 
is something every State needs, “a want long 
felt’ Were it pardonable, I would suggest 
that the profession of this medical center, 
where there are so many competent physi- 
cians and where medical teachers are by no 
means limited in number, inaugurate an un- 
dertaking of this kind. Skilled and trained 
nurses are the hand-maids of the medical 
profession. They are needed at all times 
and under all circumstances. In every case 
of sickness their assistance is valuable—in 
many of the major operations indispensable. 

The indiscriminate and continuous pre- 
scribing of opiates for the relief of pain is 
a source of much mischief. Many an opium 
eater can charge his misfortune to such 
carelessness. We have to deal, more or 
less, with nervous women and hypochondrie 
acal men—fit subjects ever for the opium 
habit. Hence we should be exceedingly 
careful in the employment of so useful and 
potent a remedy, and guard well our pa- 
tients against becoming the subjects of this 
baneful habit. 

With the growth of the population and 
the accumulation of wealth, there is a ten- 
dency to the increase of such grave crimes 
as criminal abortion, and the resorting, 
among the married, to the means for the 
prevention of conception. The hiding of 
shame, the hard struggle in the race for ex- 
istence, the ease and luxury born of wealth, 
are strong incentives to these offenses. 

Women here and there and every where 
are inviting disease, or committing a worse 
offense—murdering unborn innocents—and 
are themselves going down in the wreck, to 
the number of six thousand or more annu- 
ally in the United States. The profession 
has ever denounced these crimes, but their 
evident increase calls for a warning that 
should be heard and heeded. 

As the subject of the evil doings of man- 
kind has been touched upon, it would per- 
haps not be amiss to pursue it a little further, 
and refer briefly to the great social evil that 
will continue to claim the attention of the 
philanthropist. Syphilis is a subject for se- 
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rious consideration at all times. The ques- 
tion is, not that it affects some nations more 
mildly than others, or that it exists in differ- 
ent degrees of severity in different individ- 
uals, or that it is less virulent now than 
formerly, nor is it one of treatment, but of 
prevention. How to stay its onward march, 
saving millions from its ravages, is the great 
problem. When it is remembered that two 
millions out of our fifty millions population 
are syphilitic, and that there are at least 
one hundred thousand harlots in the United 
States, each perhaps infecting a number of 
men, and they in turn contaminating many 
innocent dnes, the importance of the subject 
is impressed upon all. “It is our bounden 
duty to endeavor, by all means at our dis- 
posal, to check the ravages of a disease that 
is the greatest scourge that could afflict hu- 
manity; that stalks in secret throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, affecting not 
only the guilty, but the innocent and the 
unborn, the peer and the peasant, and which 
destroys the health, blights the happiness, 
and involves in wretchedness and ruin its 
miserable victims.’ 

“The great source of infection is illicit 
intercourse.” The question here arises, can 
prostitution be suppressed? Efforts in this 
direction have, wherever made, proved a 
failure. Its suppression, if possible, would 
not be desirable, unless mankind were at 
the same time regenerated, becoming “ pure 
in mind and holy of heart.” But this uto- 
pian dream in which so many revel can 
never be realized; and when society recog- 
nizes the fact that it is practically impossible 
to abolish prostitution, then the law-making 
power of the land will be forced by public 
sentiment to legislate for the good of the 
many. 

A law requiring registration of each pros- 
titute, regular inspection, and isolation of 
the infected would greatly lessen the num- 
ber that are now daily contaminated. To 
enter into the details of this important ques- 
tion would on this occasion be tedious and 
profitless. Generalities can only be indulged * 
in. Sentiment should not enter into its con- 
sideration. Legalizing prostitution, a term 
that grates harshly upon many, should not 
be offensive to society, since its very object 
is the protection of society itself. The evil 
exists, and the fact should be fully recog- 
nized, and every endeavor made to render 
it as harmless as possible. 

Specialism in medicine has fought a good 
fight, and stands to-day in the “front rank 
of usefulness.” It has added much to our 
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knowledge, and its continued investigations 
will ever shed blessings on mankind. 

It is a matter of regret that in this great 
Commonwealth, where there are so many 
good and successful general practitioners, 
there are so few specialists. Were the en- 
ergies and abilities of those who could af- 
ford it devoted to some special department 
of medicine, it would be to the advance- 
ment of science and to the best interests 
of the sick. And were medical men im- 
bued, regardless of personal considerations, 
with the desire to benefit humanity to the 
fullest extent, there is not a town or village 
where division of labor might not be made 
with profit to the profession and advantage 
to the afflicted. 








Miscellany. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MIND OVER THE Bopy. 
Mr. J. Brindley James read a paper on this 
subject. (British Medical Journal.) Recent 
observations had proved the action of ‘this 
recognized but mysterious influence to pos- 
sess a far wider scope than was generally 
supposed; modern investigation alone had 
demonstrated that, in certain persons, mind, 
sensation, and volition could be thoroughly 
controlled by the suggestive ideas of another 
individual, although the marked effect exer- 
cised by mental emotions in either stimula- 
ting or depressing bodily functions had 
long been universally admitted. In illustra- 
tion of this theory, he referred to the fact 
of the peculiar condition of the cerebral 
functions which might be created at pleas- 
ure in any twenty persons selected at ran- 
dom, and directed to gaze for ten min- 
utes consecutively at any given object; 
such persons (especially if young subjects) 
would be found to act with most com- 
plete passiveness in accordance with ideas 
suggested by another person not thus in- 
fluenced, the fatigued condition into which 
their mental faculties had been thus brought 
causing them to lose power over ideas ren- 
dered prominent at this stage. Mr. James 
further described the phenomena thus in- 
duced: mistiness of vision while gazing at 
the object, succeeded by lassitude and som- 
nolence in some subjects, simple palpebral 
stiffness in others, deep-drawn sighs, hurried 
respiration, heaving of the chest, etc., in 
many instances. Such subjects, told in a firm, 
confident tone that they could not open their 
eyes, would be found really unable to do so, 
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especially if the operator drew attention to 
those organs by a touch, or even by the sim- 
ple gesture of pointing at them; but, on his 
simple injunction to open.their eyes, they 
would seem to regain this faculty at once. 
These individuals, under these conditions, 
might be compelled to, or debarred from, 
the execution of any conceivable motion, 
even against their will—such as flexion of a 
limb, rising from or sitting down on a chair, 
etc. Among instances which Mr. James had 
himself witnessed, one subject had been de- 
barred from approaching one object, and 
irresistibly impelled toward another, un- 
able to cross a chalked line or an imaginary 
boundary, compelled to walk, dance, or run, 
as desired or ordered, from no volition of 
his own; while, in another case, the arm had 
remained suspended or fixed in the act of 
drinking, etc. The most singular of these 
phenomena, vouched for by professional tes- 
timony of unquestionable authenticity, was 
that of persons in this state who had been 
made to repeat, with perfect pronunciation 
and accent, words pronounced to them in 
languages which must have been utterly im- 
practicable to them at other times—such as 
Arabic, Sclavonic, etc. Moreover, the low- 
er animals were also susceptible of forcible 
physical impression by what might strongly 
attract their attention. In support of this, Mr. 
James alluded to the well-known power of 
fascination by the serpent over other ani- 
mals and on birds, who, at the very sight of 
the long, glittering body, and especially the 
fixed, glaring eye of their enemy, fell an easy 
prey to him. He also alluded to the strange 
uncontrollable desire felt by those who gazed 
from a lofty precipice to hurl themselves 
into the abyss beneath, although conscious 
such an action would entail inevitable de- 
struction. He further pointed out that, in 
such conditions as those described, all the 
sensations might be increased, perverted, or 
destroyed through the medium of sugges- 
tive ideas communicated to the mind. For 
instance, by concentration of attention on 
any part of the skin, the sensation of heat 
or cold, pain or numbness, etc., might be in- 
duced. In like manner the power of sight 
might be impaired, rendered painful, or even 
lost, while special images might be presented 
ed to the vision, or objects made to resemble 
others to which they did not bear the most 
remote analogy. The sense of smell might 
be thus perverted, any kind of scent being 
ascribed by the imagination to inodorous 
objects; a rose, in the hands of the victim 
of such a delusion, smelling to him like an 
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onion, and plain water like eau de Cologne. 
The faculty of hearing might present simi- 
lar abnormalities. Many a fretful invalid to 
whom the grinding of a street organ was in- 
tolerable, would persist, perhaps, in hearing, 
as he supposed, organs in the most secluded 
country places. Lastly, the sense of taste 
might have similar perversions; plain water 
might, by such a person, be credited with 
the sweetness of honey, the bitterness of 
wormwood, etc. Many instances might be 
cited of hypochondriacal patients who per- 
sistently concentrated attention on a per- 
fectly sound organ which they. believed dis- 
eased, until, in course of time, it truly be- 
came so. These various delusions of the 
senses, Mr. James remarked, might, doubt- 
less, prove of no little assistance in tracing 
out the origin of insanity in many cases. As 
the senses might be distorted, so, in like 
manner, might the mental faculties be influ- 
enced, memory impaired or lost, powers of 
judgment, discrimination, and comparison 
disabled, and the process of reasoning liter- 
ally reduced to a reductio ad absurdum—the 
imaginative faculty nevertheless continuing 
very vivid, the individual readily assuming 
the voice and demeanor, etc., of persons 
in widely different and various ranks of life. 
In conclusion, Mr. James pointed out the 
immense field of inquiry thrown open by 
these phenomena to earnest scientific inves- 
tigators, and the benefit they might eventu- 
ally confer alike on the science of medi- 
cine and on humanity at large, should it 
finally be found possible to sift the wheat 
from the tares, and, by disentangling the ob- 
servations of Mesmer from the web of mys- 
ticism wound round it by superstition on the 
one hand and by quackery on the other, to 
unravel the Gordian knot of the treatment 
of nervous diseases. 


CoMPULSORY vaccination is recommend- 
ed by Governor Ireland, of Texas, in his late 
message to the people. Governor Ireland 
is a wise man, and a worthy chief magistrate 
of the great State of Texas. Kentucky is 
proud that he is one of her sons. Vaccina- 
tion and education should be compulsory in 
all the States. 


Mataria.—In the great valley of Cali- 
fornia, over the whole of it malaria prevails, 
often in most violent forms. It exists in up- 
lands remote from marshy districts, and I 
have known limited districts of upland ad- 
jacent to each other, malaria prevailing in 
one while absent in the other. 
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Some years ago, while engaged in a study 
of irrigation, then beginning to be applied 
on the dry plains of California, I was led to 
notice the level of standing water in wells, 
in reference to which there is a great differ- 
ence in our interior plains. I soon noticed 
that shallow wells and malaria were frequent 
companions. Where the wells were seventy 
feet (or thereabouts) deep there was free- 
dom from malaria. Having noticed these 
coincidences, I afterward investigated their 
occurrence in a great many, cases by inqui- 
ries of farmers with whom I had conversa- 
tion. In one or two cases of exceptional 
malarial districts in the foot-hills, which are 
generally free from this pest, I found the 
water in the wells near the surface. I do 
not recall a single instance of shallow wells 
where the family were free from fevers, always 
intermittent, I believe. I therefore connect 
the presence of water near the surface of 
the ground with the existence of malaria. 
Whether it is due to the mere presence or 
to the fact that it is drunk, or to both, I am 
unable to say.—Col. G. H. Mendell, in The 
Sanitary Engineer. 


MuscuLar REpPARTEE.—It is related, in a 
recent number of Chambers’s Journal, of an 
examiner who was getting impatient of the 
density of a candidate, that on one occa- 
sion, having failed to elicit satisfactory re- 
plies from a student regarding the muscular 
arrangement of the arm and leg, he some- 
what brusquely said: ‘Now, sir, perhaps 
you could tell me the names of the muscles 
I would put in action were I to kick you!” 
“Certainly, sir,’ replied the candidate; “you 
would put in motion the flexors and exten- 
sors of my arms, for I should use them to 
knock you down!” The writer is silent, and 
perhaps wisely so, concerning the fate of 
this particular student. —Medical Press. 


LAXITY OF THE MARRIAGE BonD IN NEw 
ENGLAND.—There were two hundred and 
sixty-eight divorces granted during the year 
1881, being one for every 10.4 marriages. 
The ratio of applications for divorce was 
one to less than every eight marriages. 


Great Loncevity.—Dr. Richard Neale, 
says (Medical Press and Circular) that those 
interested in remarkable cases of longevity 
may find a goodly array by consulting sec- 
tions 2 to 6 of the Medical Digest. Among 
others noted are those of one hundred and 
thirty-seven Russian peasants who died at 
the ages ranging from one hundred years to 
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one hundred and forty-seven; also of a half- 
breed, San Salvador, who, in 1873, had at- 
tained the age of one hundred and eighty 
years—a statement, however, not allowed to 
pass unchallenged. 


HEALTHFULNESS OF Rain.— One of the 
most prominent topics of the day, though 
certainly not the most pleasant, has been 
the persistent rainfall of the present winter. 
From the meteorological returns, however, 
it would appear that, after all, the quantity 
which has fallen is very little over the av- 
erage. As a set-off it is pointed out that 
the general death-rate in London through- 
out the winter months has been very low, 
in part, at least, due to the cleansing of the 
air and flushing of sewers and watercourses 
by rain; and it must be admitted that, al- 
though in a few districts it may induce ma- 
larial disease, the season of much rainfall 
is as a rule a healthy one.—Medical Times 
and Gazette. 


SUDDEN CHANGE IN THE CoLor oF Hair 
AND Skin.—Dr. W. J, Smyly read a paper 
on sudden change in the color of the hair of 
an infant before the Academy of Medicine 
in Ireland. (Medical Press.) The child was 
perfectly healthy, to all appearance, until he 
was four months old. He was then attack. 
ed with acute inflammation, followed by sup- 
puration in the left temporal bone, the symp- 
toms being pain, heat, and swelling about 
the temporal region, with high fever and pro- 
fuse perspiration, paralysis of the left side of 
the face, with exophthalmos, and of the soft 
palate. One morning (November rst last) 
the hair on the right side of the head was 
discovered to have undergone a remarkable 
change from its original mouse-colored hue 
to areddish yellow. The right eyebrow was 
similarly affected, and the skin of these parts 
as well as that of the right hand was icter- 
ic. The pillow also was saturated with a 
reddish yellow perspiration. The abscess, 
which had formed very slowly, pointed be- 
hind the ear, was evacuated by a free incis- 
ion. Although the child subsequently be- 
came hemiplegic, it made a fairly good re- 
covery. The suggestion offered as to the 
possible cause of this remarkable change of 
the color of the hair was that the perspira- 
tion, which was of a peculiar color, and prob- 
ably of abnormal chemical constitution, not 
only destroyed the original pigment, but al- 
so dyed the hair a reddish yellow color. 

Dr. Walter Smith related the case of a boy 
in whom the skin of the lobes of both ears 
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and that of the back of the neck was of a 
sulphur yellow, the downy hair being of a 
bright yellow, while the hair of the head 
was brown. The yellow coloring could be 
readily removed by a moistened cloth, but 
no washing could discolorize the skin; nor 
did ether or chloroform produce any effect. 
He exhibited specimen of the hair. He also 
referred to a case of red discoloration record- 
ed by Wilson. After relating the case de- 
scribed by Darwin, in which the hair of a 
criminal brought out for execution turned 
white in the presence of the spectators, he 
said he could not agree with Dr. Smyly in 
ascribing bleaching properties to the perspir- 
ation, but did not give any explanation in 
lieu of it, 


Royat Docrors.— None of our royal 
family have evinced any desire to study 
medicine or surgery, but in Germany it is 
different, as two or three of the princes 
have done so; and a short time ago the 
German chancellor caused an announce- 
ment to be made that His Royal Highness 
Duke Theodore, of Bavaria, who had re- 
cently taken the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine at a German university, had received 
the certificate enabling him to practice as a 
surgeon without being required to undergo 
the additional examination to which intend- 
ing practitioners are ordinarily liable under 
the German law.—Med. Times and Gazette. 


VaccINATION.—Dr. Buchanan, the Med- 
ical Officer of the Local Government Board, 
in summing up the facts and figures relat- 
ing to vaccination in the metropolis in 1881, 
notes that they show a saving, by vaccina- 
tion, of no fewer than twelve thousand lives 
of children under ten years of age. (The 
British Medical Journal.) It is not, he adds, 
to be disputed that this saving is in great 
measure due to the operation of the Vacci- 
nation Acts of 1867 and 1871. A like oper- 
ation of these acts, Dr. Buchanan observes, 
is manifested in the change of the age of the 
people who die from smallpox in London; 
the total mortality from this cause among 
children under five having fallen from fifty- 
four per cent in the ten years immediate- 
ly preceding 1871 to twenty-eight per cent 
now. 


THe Cost oF AN Eprpemic.—M. Jules 
Rochard has estimated that typhoid fever 
cost the Paris Municipality, in 1882, 23,487,- 
727 francs ($14,697,545). The stay of the 
patients in hospitals represent two hundred 
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and forty thousand and eighty three days, at 
at 3 francs 60 centimes a day, making a to- 
tal of 744,257 francs 30 centimes paid by 
the municipality. If to this sum be added 
1,187,120 francs, as representing the loss in- 
curred by the patients during their conva- 
lescence (allowing only two francs for each 
day), a total of 1,871,570 francs 30 centimes 
is arrived at as the cost of the patients treat- 
ed in hospitals. By a similar calculation, 
the loss resulting from private patients treat- 
ed in their own homes until recovery is es- 
timated at 4,231,727 francs. In 1882 there 
were 3,276 deaths from typhoid fever. As- 
suming that each individual has cost 6,000 
francs for food, education, etc., these deaths 
represent a loss to the public revenue of 19,- 
656,000 francs. To this must be added the 
expenses of illness, making a total loss of 
23,487,727 francs during the year in Paris 
alone. Along with the mortality from ty- 
phoid fever, the general death-rate from all 
diseases has increased. If this were reduced 
to the proportion which it had ten years ago 
there would be an annual reduction of 11,182 
deaths, representing a saving of 67,092,000 
francs. Even if this be reduced to half, 
there still remains 33,545,000 francs which 
could be saved annually by the adoption of 


hygienic measures, representing a capital of 
670,920,000 francs. 


THe MeEpIcAL LANGUAGE OF St. LUKE. 
By the Rev. William Kirk Hobart, LL.D. 
The object of the volume before us is to 
prove from internal evidence that “The 
Gospel according to St. Luke” and ‘‘ The 
Acts of the Apostles” were written by the 
same person, and that the writer was a med- 
ical man. The plan of the book may be 
briefly described, and we would take the 
opportunity of stating our belief that the 
mode of dealing with the subject is eminent- 
ly scientific and, so far as we know, novel. 
All the words which are found only in the 
Third Gospel, or in “ The Acts of the Apos- 
tles,”” or almost exclusively in these two 
books, are named, and quotations are given 
from Hippocrates, Galen, Areteus, and Dios- 
corides to show that the same words were 
in common use among medical writers to ex- 
press the same meaning. The result of this 
study is certainly to prove beyond reason- 
able doubt that in the Third Gospel and in 
‘*The Acts of the Apostles” the descriptions 
of the miracles of healing were written by 
one who not only was familiar with the dis- 
eases in question, but who used such lan- 
guage as it would be unreasonable to sup- 
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pose that any one but a medical man could 
have had at his command; and, further, 
that in dealing with non-medical subjects he 
wrote in a style common in the Greek med- 
ical writers of the time, and one which a 
physician would be likely to employ. This 
peculiarity of phraseology being identical 
throughout the two books in question leaves 
no doubt that they are the work of the same 
hand. A very interesting note is appended 
at the end of the volume, showing the prob- 
ability that, in accompanying St. Paul on the 
three occasions referred to in the Acts of the 
Apostles, St. Luke was present as his med- 
ical adviser.— Medical Times and Gazette. 


LarGE FaMILiges.—We have recently re- 
ferred to the figures which indicate the slow 
“depopulation” of France, by excess of 
deaths over births. (The British Medical 
Journal.) M. Pieyre has submitted a bill 
for the encouragement of large families. It 
proposes a reduction of fifteen per cent on 
the taxes of a father with five children, and 
a further five per cent for each additional 
child. Persons not paying direct taxes, or 
whose taxes do not exceed 100 francs, are 
likewise to be tempted by a bonus of 200 
francs for a fifth child, 300 francs for a sixth, 
and so on. For this bill is predicted what 
the French call a succés de rire. 


Sir THomas Watson’s WILL.—The value 
of the personal estate amounts to upward 
of £164,000. To his daughter, in addition 
to his furniture and effects, he gives stocks 
amounting to over £26,000, and an annuity 
of £600. All his real estate and the residue 
of the personalty, excepting some pictures, 
books and other articles specifically be- 
queathed to his daughter-in-law, and to his 
friend, Dr, George Johnson, he leaves to his 
son, Sir Arthur Townley Watson. 


PROLONGED GestTaTION.—Dr. L. A. Ro- 
denstein claims to have authenticated four 
cases of prolonged gestation. In the first 
case, gestation occupied a whole year; in 
the second case, three hundred and twenty- 
one days; in the third case, three hundred 
and thirty-five days; in the fourth case, three 
hundred and fifty days.— ew York Medi- 
cal Journal. 


Miss EpitH SuHove, Bachelor of Medi- 
cine, has been appointed Medical Superin- 
tendent of the female staff of the General 
Post Office, London. Shove is a good 
name for a post-office official. 
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MEDIOAL ETHIOS IN NEW YORK. 


The profession in New York is by no 
means disposed to rest tranquilly under 
the action of the State Society at Albany 
by which the new code was adopted. The 
continued agitation of the subject seems to 
have very materially altered the situation. 
The representative members of the profes- 
sion, who have heretofore taken no active 
part in the manipulations and balloting, 
seem to be aroused to an appreciation of 
the important issues involved. From the 
following account of the last meeting of the 
New York County Medical Society, which 
we extract from the Medical News, it will 
be seen that, with a full attendance, the sen- 
timent of the society is for sound ethics and 
the maintenance of the dignity of the pro- 
fession : 

A large and spirited meeting of the Medical 
Society of the County of New York was held last 
Tuesday evening to elect three delegates to the 
State Medical Society, to fill the vacancies created 
by the resignations of Drs. Webster, Johnson, and 
Foster, who had been elected permanent mem- 
bers. The meeting was crowded with members 
who were present to give expression, through the 
election, to their views on the new code. 

Dr. Austin Flint, jr., nominated Drs. Charles 
Hitchcock, C. S. Ward, and C. A. Leale to fill the 
vacancies created by the resignations, and stated 
that these gentlemen were earnest advocates of 
the old code, and in the State Society would vote 
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for its restoration. Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa nomi- 
nated Drs. Walter R. Gillette, P. Albert Morrow, 
and F. M. Weld, who were announced to be sup- 
porters of the new code. The ballot resulted in 
ninety-four votes for the old-code ticket, nomi- 
nated by Dr. Austin Flint, jr., against seventy-one 
for the new-code supporters, nominated by Dr. D. 
B. St. John Roosa. 

This important action in the home of the new 
code is significant, and indicates that the profes- 
sion is aroused to the importance of the issues in- 
volved. By the election of these three gentlemen 
the delegation of the New York County Society 
no longer remains solid, and we trust that the in- 
fluence of an aroused professional sentiment may 
make itself felt still further in this matter. 





Tue State Society.—At this writing the 
Kentucky State Medical Society is in session 
in this city. We present our readers else- 
where the able, practical, and suggestive 
address of the President, and will publish 
in our next issue a full account of the pro- 
ceedings. It is our purpose, also, to publish 
some of the choicest papers in full. 





PRACTICAL MALTHUSIANISM.—The abori- 
gines of Central Australia have a curious 
and very effective way of limiting the pro- 
duction of children. Sir John Lubbock 
has reported this custom, prevalent in Port 
Lincoln, South Australia, and Dr. Robert- 
son relates that in Borneo the same is the 
case. The source of our information is a 
most interesting article in the Australian 
Medical Gazette by Surgeon John M. Creed. 
Tribal laws, enacted in consequence of 
scarcity of food-supply, decree that no man 
nor woman shall be the parent of more than 
two children. To secure this end the fol- 
lowing methods are practiced. With the 
females a stick, with a hair attached, is in- » 
troduced into the uterus, and inflammation 
is set up in the fallopian tubes, causing their 
occlusion and thus securing sterility. The 
description of the operation certainly is 
lacking in lucidity, but that performed upon 
the males is made very clear. Commenc- 
ing close to the scrotum the inferior wall of 
the urethra is removed. In some tribes but 
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an inch or two of tissue is cut away, 
and in others the operation extends from 
scrotum to glans. In some tribes most of 
the males are operated on at puberty. It 
is an occasion of feasting and ceremony, 
and the boys are very proud when they 
have undergone the rite. A limited num- 
ber are left entire for the purpose of 
perpetuating the race. These live in a 
district to themselves, and when children 
are desired the women are sent up for im- 
pregnation. 





LouIsvILLE HEALTH OFrFicer.—Dr. Wm. 
H. Galt has just been appointed to this po- 
sition, and his appointment gives very great 
satisfaction to all classes of the community. 
He is eminently fitted for the place, being 
possessed of high scholastic and professional 
attainments, of strong common sense, cour- 
age, and experience. As a physician he 


stands inthe front rank. He commands the 
respect, regard, and confidence of all who 
know him. He is a mature, vigorous, clear- 


headed, and conscientious man. The field 
which Dr. Galt now enters is a wide and 
fertile one, and to a large extent fallow. In 
it the opportunity for the accomplishment 
of good and the acquisition of honor is am- 
ple. Louisville is fortunate in having such 
a man in such a place. 

Dr. Montgomery, Dr. Galt’s predecessor, 
has made an exceptionally efficient officer 
and has gained for himself an enviable rep- 
utation as a sanitarian. 





Dr. WILLIAM H. Van Buren. —In an- 
other column will be found a brief notice 
of the life and labors of this distinguished 
American surgeon, which we extract from 
the Medical Record. Dr. Van Buren was 
a prominent teacher of anatomy and sur- 
gery in New York for many years, and his 
published works have won for him a ‘high 
position in the ranks of the profession. He 
was a splendid representative of American 
ideas and methods in surgery, and made an 
impress on American surgery which will re- 
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main for many years to come. He did val- 
uable service fo science and the profession 
in the several capacities of practitioner, au- 
thor, and teacher, and it is a privilege to 
record that his noble services were appre- 
ciated at home and abroad. 


ANTI-VACCINATION AGiTaTORS.—Is there 
no legal power to restrain the malefactive 
babble of pestiferous idiots in England? Is 
there no fool-killer there? Evidently not, 
else ‘‘ The Vaccination Enquirer,” the organ 
of ‘‘The London Society for the Abolition 
of Compulsory Vaccination’’ would not be 
permitted to exist. No perfectly sane man, 
acquainted with the facts of vaccination, will 
oppose vaccination. Only cranks are capa- 
ble of such cruel misanthropy. They should 
be restrained or abolished. 





Curomic acid is the latest application 
commended as marvelously efficacious in 
syphilitic sores. We believe little in the 
specific properties of local applications save 
when they act by absorption or as parasiti- 
cides. What is well locally for syphilitic 
sores is good for other sores. Sometimes 
anodynes, sometimes stimulants, sometimes 
astringents, sometimes protectives, rarely 
escharotics, and never soap and water, are 
useful in healing sores. In a diphtheritic 
sore throat we have seen remarkable re- 
sults from chromic acid applied to the 
diphtheroid membrane, and should an op- 
portunity offer we should try this acid on 
diphtheritic membrane in a solution of ten 
to sixty grains. For condylomata and other 
warty growths, chromic acid is excellent 
above all other remedies that we have tried. 
Salicylic acid in corns and hard warts is 
highly recommended. 





Dr. S. WeiR MitcmeELL, of Philadelphia, 
has published a volume of Poems entitled 
“The Hill of Stone, and other Poems.” The 
work has received very high commendation. 
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A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. 
For the Use of Students and Practitioners. By 
James Nevins Hype, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Skin and Venereal Diseases, Rush Medical Col- 
lege, Chicago; Dermatologist to the Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, and one of the Phy- 
sicians to the Infirmary of the Chicago Home 
for the Friendless. Philadelphia: Henry C. 
Lea’s Son & Co. 1883. 


Prof. J. Nevins Hyde has for many years 
made the skin a special study, under the 
most favorable circumstances. A man of 
quick and strong intellect, a thorough schol- 
ar, a constant student, long a pupil of the 
great Hebra in Vienna, and since then con- 
nected with the hospitals and dispensaries 
of Chicago,one of America’s largest and 
unhealthiest cities, Dr. Hyde is eminently 
fitted to produce an able treatise on derma- 
tology. The work is worthy of its author. 

Nearly six hundred pages of clear and 
concise reading matter, with more than three- 
score of artistic illustrations, are comprised 
in this volume. Of no other branch of med- 
icine is the average general practitioner so 
lamentably ignorant as he is of dermatology. 
Commonly his nomenclature is confined to 
*tetter’’ and eczema, and his treatment is lim- 
ited to arsenic, alkalies, purgatives, and ox- 
ide-of-zinc ointment. He tells his impatient 
patients that he has great fear of driving the 
disease in, when in fact he does not know 
how to drive it at all. For this incompe- 
tence there is no longer any excuse. If he 
be not too stingy to buy books or too lazy to 
read them, he may readily learn to diagnose 
and successfully treat most of the derma- 
toses. Dr. Hyde’s book is deserving of a 
place in every physician’s library and is des- 
tined to add to its clever author’s already 
extensive reputation. 





The Systematic Treatment of Nerve Prostra- 
tion and Hysteria. By W. S. PLayrarr, M. 
D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Obstetric Medicine 
in King’s College; Physician for the Diseases 
of Women and Children to King’s College 
Hospital; Late President of the Obstetrical So- 
ciety of London. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s 
Son & Co., 1883. 


We have heretofore called attention to 
the valuable papers of Professor Playfair as 
they appeared in the British Medical Journal. 
These papers, with appendices now added, 
constitute the little volume, ““Nerve Prostra- 
tion.” We are ever disposed to speak kind- 


ly of medical books. They are usually con- 
ceived in a noble spirit of philanthropy or 
of scientific enthusiasm, and after a long 
and serious and troubled gestation are 
brought forth in mingled hope and fear, 
pride and tribulation, by their patient and 
arduous authors. But in the present in- 
stance conspicuous merit is all sufficient to 
compel earnest laudation. The method of 
treatment for nerve prostration expounded 
and illustrated by Dr. Playfair is a thera- 
peutic method of exceeding practical im- 
portance. By it miracles are wrought, that 
is, marvelous cures are made. Female skel- 
etons, scantily covered with wasted muscle 
and withered skin, after a score of years of 
suffering. excruciating in degree and infi- 
nite in phase, to whom the days brought no 
joy and the nights no rest; joyless, hopeless, 
helpless, useless women, are by this treatment 
re-created, re-novated, re-freshed, re-flesh- 
ed, and re-nerved. Dr. Playfair gives all the 
credit of the introduction of this treatment to 
the profession to our distinguished country- 
man, Dr. Weir Mitchell. The treatment is 
known every where as “the Weir-Mitchell 
treatment.” One hundred and ten pages 
comprise this profitable and pleasant and in- 
expensive little book. Every doctor should 
read it. The cure of nerve prostration and 
hysteria, in the terrible and protean forms 
described by Dr. Playfair, is accomplished 
through friction and kneading, electricity 
and isolation, alimentation and imagination. 
No other method has ever produced results 
comparable to Mitchell’s and Playfair’s in 
these maladies. 








Obituary. 


WILLIAM HOLME VAN BUREN, M.D. L.L.D. 


Prof. Wm. H. Van Buren, M.D., LL.D., 
(Yalen.), died in New York on the morning 
of March 25, 1883, within twelve days of the 
the completion of his sixty-fourth year. 

In his death a pillar of the profession has 
fallen and a career has terminated the mem- 
ory of which will long remain to serve as an 
example of honest dignity in professional 
life, an example which, in the commercial 
hurry of the present day, it would be well 
for the young physician to recognize and to 
emulate. 

Born April 5, 1819, of a line of medical 
ancestors, in a family of refinement and 
education but devoid of wealth, Dr. Van 
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Buren reached a position in the profession 
of the highest distinction, and dies reason- 
ably mellow in years and ripe with honors. 

His flexibility of person, his graciousness 
of manner, his dignified dexterity as an op- 
erator, his wide command of language as a 
lecturer, his elegance of diction as an author, 
the magic of his presence in the sick-room, 
will be long and pleasantly remembered by 
those who came in contact with him; while 
the keenness of his scorn and the pungency 
of his satire were only fully understood by 
those who ventured, in the heat of contro- 
versy, to impugn his motives or to attack the 
honest purity of his principles. 

He entered Yale with the class of ’38, but 
did not graduate; yet the college, in recog- 
nition of his literary attainments and distin- 
guished position, decorated him with the 
honorary degree A.M. in 1866, and later, in 
1878, conferred upon him the highest title 
in her gift, LL.D. 

The University of Pennsylvania, in 1840, 
graduated him in medicine after his return 
from a tour in the Paris hospitals. He then 
served in the army until 1845, in which year 
he came to New York to assist the late Val- 
entine Mott in the work of his clinique in 
the medical department of the University of 
New York. 

During thirty-eight years he labored in 
the rich surgical fields furnished by this great 
metropolis, reaching early and distinguished 
honors which accumulated upon him as he 
advanced in life. 

Among these may be mentioned the pro- 
fessorship of anatomy in the University, 
and of the science and art of surgery as 
well as of genito-urinary surgery and syphi- 
lis in the Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege. He did creditable work as an active 
surgeon to the Bellevue, the New York, and 
St. Vincent’s hospitals, and has been con- 
sulting surgeon to St’ Vincent’s, New York, 
Bellevue, Charity, the State Woman’s, and 
the Presbyterian hospitals. He was for many 
years active in medical-society work, being 
vice-president of the New York Academy 
of Medicine and president of the Patholog- 
ical Society. He figured -also largely as a 
prominent name upon the consulting boards 
of many of the dispensaries and other med- 
ical institutions of the city. He was a cor- 
responding member of the Society of Sur- 
gery of Paris, and his name was nearly as 
well known abroad as at home. 


His first literary efforts were translations 
of French works, but soon able essays upon 
matters of personal experience appeared 
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from his pen in the various medical maga- 
zines—essays marked by the honesty of the 
observations reported as well as. their grace- 
ful elegance of expression. His ‘‘ Contri- 
butions to Practical Surgery” appeared in 
1865, his ‘‘ Lectures on Diseases of the Rec- 
tum” in 1870, and again, in much better 
form, as a second edition, in 1882. In 1874 
he appeared as joint author with his junior 
partner in a text-book on “Genito-Urinary 
Surgery,” and finally, his latest and perhaps 
ablest production, on ‘‘ Inflammation,” came 
out in “ Ashhurst’s Encyclopedia of Sur- 
gery” only a short time before his death. 

His work in the Sanitary Commission is 
a matter of public as well as of medical 
interest. To the great detriment of his pri- 
vate revenue, he served his country faith- 
fully upon this commission, and added 
largely to the efficiency of the medical and 
sanitary conduct of the war. 

The credit of being the author of the 
tunneling of urethral instruments attaches 
to his name. This improvement is perhaps 
second to none in modern urethral surgery. 
He leaves a wife—a daughter of the late 
Valentine Mott—and two married daugh- 
ters to deplore his loss. 

is friends loved him devotedly, and he 
reciprocated their attachment with a fervor 
which could be counted upon in any emer- 
gency. When at the summit of his success, 
in the full rush of practice, he was particu- 
larly zealous in sustaining and assisting many 
younger members of the profession, most of 
whom hold his past favors in grateful re- 
membrance. 

His death was due indirectly to apoplexy, 
which occurred in the spring of 1882, di- 
rectly to dégenerative changes about the in- 
jured cerebral focus—changes which set in 
with the beginning of the present year. He 
appreciated the approach of death, and 
wished for it. In communion with the 
mother church, and solaced by its sacra- 
ments, in the brightness of the Easter morn- 
ing he ceased to be of earth—TZhe Medical 
Record. 





Dr. Davip Ossporn FARRAND, of Detroit, 
who died at 5 A.M., Sunday, March 18, 1883, 
was born in Ann Arbor, April 23, 1838. He 
graduated in the Literary Department of the 
University of Michigan, and also began his 
medical studies there. He then went to 
Europe and studied medicine in Germany. 
Returning to America, he graduated at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, in New 
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York city, in 1863. Immediately after grad- 
uation he entered the army, and soon won 
an enviable reputation as a surgeon. In the 
army he was the comrade and fast friend of 
two of the editors of this journal, Drs. Oc- 
terlony and Maclean, a friendship which was 
unbroken until death. In 1866 he resigned 
his position in the army and located in De- 
troit. Here his untiring energy and marked 
skill, together with the noble traits of per- 
sonal worth which he possessed, soon made 
him one of the best known and most beloved 
physicians of the city. For the past ten 
years his practice has been very large and 
onerous. His work was not confined to any 
class; but he was the physician of the peo- 
ple. To the rich and the poor, to the virtu- 
ous and the vicious, he went with equal 
readiness, whenever his professional aid was 
sought. 

In years his life was short, but in work it 
was long. In his life was exemplified the 
old adage, “He lives long who lives well.” 
However, as before stated, the love of work 
was with him almost a mania, and had he 
worked more moderately, many years might 
have been added to his life of usefulness. 

In every thing that pertained to the-ad- 
vancement and honor of his profession, Dr. 
Farrand was deeply interested. To the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he was always warmly 
attached, and to the faculty of the medical 
department he gave words of advice and 
cheer in their endeavor to elevate the stand- 
ard of medical education. 

Probably the death of no other man could 
carry grief to so many as did the death of 
Dr. Farrand. The rich and the poor sought 
to do honor to the dead physician. The 
church, the yard, and the streets for blocks 
overflowed with mourners. 

A great and good physician, skillful of 
hand and kind of heart, has given his life to 
suffering humanity. 


Harp living, says Darwin, retards the pe- 
riod at which animals conceive, and it has 
been found disadvantageous in the northern 
. highlands of Scotland to allow cows to bear 
calves before they are four years old. 


LoosENnEss.—Once it was suggested to the 
Emperor of Austria that he establish a hos- 
pital for fallen women, as is done in Lon- 
don. He is said to have replied that he had 
not money enough to roof over the whole of 
Vienna. 
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Correspondence. 


THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF 
KENTUOKY. ~ 


Editors Louisville Medical News: 


I am surprised to see, from your last edi- 
torial, that you do not consider the public 
press a proper medium for the discussion of 
professional matters. The frequent repro- 
duction of your editorials in the daily pa- 
pers had led me to think that you entertain- 
ed different views; of course, I do not know 
how they got there, but am only speaking 
of the fact. In my public reply, therefore, 
I thought I was before an audience of your 
own selection; but as you now seem to pre- 
fer to confine the discussion inside- profes- 
sional lines, be it so. In that article it was 
said that “if you had the knowledge of this 
important and progressive branch of medi- 
cine, which your reputations as scholars 
would lead us to expect, and which your 
positions as medical editors and teachers 
would seem to require, it would not have 
taken so many columns of the News for you 
to make it clear that you had read neither 
our annual reports which you attempted to 
criticise,nor the reports of the other State 
boards unto which you attempted to com- 
pare us.” Your new position, that the work 
of health boards is not a subject for popu- 
lar discussion shows equally well, what in 
fact your arguments as a whole show, that 
you have given but little attention to the 
subject and are utterly ignorant of the meth- 
ods adopted by the most successful State 
boards. 

Our board was created in 1878; and be- 
fore its organization was completed was con- 
fronted with the terrible yellow-fever epi- 
demic of that year, which in our own State 
reached Hickman, Fulton, Bowling Green, 
and Louisville. With no fund for such an 
emergency, and without experience, it ac- 
complished much by the aid of such noble 
volunteers as Drs. Blackburn, Gober, and 
the lamented Cook and Lester. Members of 
the board visited the infected localities in 
our own and other States, collecting infor- 
mation and diffusing it among the people, 
and so profited by the experience gained, 
that on the outbreak of the disease the fol- 
lowing year, although equally threatened, 
such efficient quarantines and other means 
of prevention were adopted as preserved 
the State from an epidemic, from panic, and 
from the loss of millions in money by the 
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interference with commerce. By daily com- 
munication with the National and other 
State boards our officers were kept posted 
as to the dangers,and Drs. Thompson, of 
Henderson, and Thomas, of this city, spent 
a large part of their time on our southern 
border watching the threatened points and 
superintending the quarantine stations. Is 
this nothing? It was done too on the small 
annual appropriation of $2,500, after pay- 
ing the salary of our secretary and for the 
printing of our reports. 

Nor were other matters neglected. Our 
secretary was sent on a tour of inspection to 
the older boards, that we might work after 
the most approved plans; delegates were 
sent to all important sanitary meetings—in 
the councils of which they always took high 
rank—for the same purpose; local boards of 
health were appointed in every county in 
the State ; public addresses have been deliv- 
ered in many important towns and cities; 
health tracts and instructions in regard to 
smallpox, scarlet fever, and other contagious 
diseases, have been sent time and again to 
every physician and official in the State; the 
president, secretary, or some other compe- 
tent physician has visited, as far as possible, 
every locality specially afflicted with these 
contagious diseases; vaccine virus has been 
furnished for gratuitous use for the poor 
whenever applied for—in a word, we have 
. Striven faithfully to interest both the profes- 
sion and public in sanitary work. 

Now it is true that many of our efforts 
have been misdirected, that much more has 
been wasted, that two of our members have 
taken no interest in our proceedings, that 
the medical press has never been in sym- 
pathy with our work, and that we have been 
handicapped in various ways; but in spite 
of all these things we believe that no other 
board has ever done so much good work on 
so small an amount of money, and that our 
reports will compare favorably with those of 
any other board of our age in the Union. 
The statistical tables are not reliable, are 
probably worse than useless; but every in- 
formed physician in the State knows that we 
have nothing to do with their collection, 
but are required by law to publish them as 
furnished us by the assessors of the various 
counties, and have no option in the matter 
by which we could correct them, even if to 
ignorant persons they should convey the 
impression that consumption is on the in- 
crease. 

You threw cold water on the project for 
a council of the local boards before it met, 
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failed to attend or in any way encourage 
its proceedings, and so misrepresented it 
after it adjourned as to make the impres- 
sion on your readers that it was a failure, 
when in fact it was nct only successful and 
interesting, but the subject and tone of the 
discussions would have been a credit to any 
State. You say the profession of Louisville 
was not invited. Now it is true that our 
limited funds prevented us from sending 
embossed, gilt-edged cards to each of your 
physicians, as we very much desired to do, 
but we did the very next best thing possible 
under the circumstances, which was to pub- 
lish in all the daily papers an invitation for 
all persons in the State interested in sanitary 
work to meet with us. We thought, and still 
think, that that included the physicians of 
Louisville. 

You object to the addresses we have had 
delivered on public health before the legisla- 
ture and in the various towns and cities, and 
seem blissfully ignorant of the fact that we 
are following in the footsteps of Bowditch, 
Folsom, Kedzie, Baker, Harris, Brooks, and 
Chancellor, who prize this as one of the im- 
portant means which gave so much interest 
and credit to the boards of their respective 
States You object to our members attend- 
ing sanitary conventions abroad, and do not 
seem to know that our law requires us to do 
so; and that at these conventions we always 
met delegates from the other State boards 
which you say are doing so well, attending 
at the expense of their respective States. 
You object to the long essays contained 
in our annual reports, and do not state that 
those of Massachusetts and Michigan, which 
you commend so highly, contain many more 
still longer ones. You object that we do not 
furnish instruction in regard to vaccination, 
and urge its importance, and do not seem to 
know that every one of our reports contain 
the fullest and plainest information on this 
point, and that we have flooded the State 
with fly-leaves and postals on the same sub- 
ject. You compare us with other boards, and 
omit to say that while we have but $2,500a 
year, Indiana has $5,000, Illinois $12,000, 
Michigan $12,000, New York $15,000, and 
that, in addition, most of them have reserve 
funds for epidemics and sanitary surveys. 

You speak of the adverse criticisms of the 
medical press abroad and the secular press 
at home, and fail to state what you must 
know to be true, that in each instance these 
criticisms are based on your representations 
of our work. Of course we would have 
preferred that you had studied the sub- 
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ject, and then carefully reviewed our work, 
showing where we had failed and how we 
might have succeded. But, unfair as are 
your arguments, incorrect as is the im- 
pression you convey by giving but one side 
of the facts in a most one-sided way, it is 
preferable to the indifference which the med- 
ical press of the State has heretofore shown 
in regard to sanitary matters. As you have 
already filed your objections to all that we 
have done and all that we have not done, 
condemned our record in the past, and pre- 
dicted our future that you might also con- 
demn that, would it not be well in your next 
articles for you to substitute your construct- 
ive for your great destructive ability and give 
us what you have been entirely innocent of 
so far—a few practical suggestions as to the 
best method of conducting sanitary work. 
Do not fear that we will object to any fair 
criticism, for we will not. We know that 
the work dragged in Michigan, Illinois, and 
most of the other States until their boards 
had passed through a baptism of this kind, 
and are perfectly willing to stand one trial 
before either a public or professional jury. 


Earnestly joining you in the wish that the | 


discussion may not only stimulate the’ State 
Board to more and better work, but that it 
or some other influence may induce our 
medical colleges and journals to discharge 
some part of their duty in aid of State medi- 
cine, I am, very respectfully, 


J. N. McCormack. 


BowWLING GREEN, Ky. 


[The inefficiency of this organization and 
its failure in the execution of all practical 
sanitary measures are so notorious here at 
home, and may be so easily discovered by 
an examination of its two reports issued in 
five years, that no detailed reply to the 


above communication is deemed necessary. 
Eps.] 





QUERY. 
Editors Louisville Medical News : 


In glancing over the last number of the 
News, I was attracted by an article in your 
columns headed Typho-Malarial Fever, by 
E. Van Quast, M.D., of Malden, Mo. It is 
certainly a very original article in more 
ways than one. What particularly attracted 
my attention was the treatment, which was 
undoubtedly heroic. 

According to statement, there was given, 
in one hour and twenty minutes, thirty-one 
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grains chloral hydrate, also, during that 
time and additional forty minutes, twenty 
grains potass. brom., possibly half dram. 
At 2 P.M., when he saw her, undoubtedly her 
condition was due to the effects of chloral 
and potass. that had been administered. ‘The 
radical change the,next day was doubtless 
due to the fact that she had recovered from 
the effects of the chloral and bromide, and 
not to the heroic doses of calomel and qui- 
nine. 

From March 8th, notwithstanding the con- 
tinuatiun of treatment in a less heroic man- 
ner, to March 13th we find a continual rise 
of temperature and an increased pulsation. 
Query: Was not the condition of this patient 
during the time from March 6th to March 
13th and the unpleasant termination due to 
over-medication rather than disease? * * * 

TOPEKA, KANSAs. 





RUPTURE OF THE WOMB. 
Editors Louisville Medical News: 


This accident is so terrible, and very for- 
tunately so infrequent, that perhaps the his- 
tory of a case which occurred in my prac- 
tice not long since may prove of interest to 
your readers. 

I was called, March 23d, to see a Bohe- 
mian woman in her sixth confinement. She 
was about thirty-five years old. For the first 
two days she had been attended by a woman, 
when two homeopathic doctors were called 
in. One of them, who was stili there when 
I arrived, said the woman had a hernia caus- 
ed by straining, but was all right. About 
four hours before she had had a hard pain, 
the head presenting well up, when she ex- 
claimed tnat something had torn in two on 
the inside. The pains ceased entirely and 
had not returned for four hours. The pulse 
was 110, and barely discernible. The pa- 
tient was vomiting. No great amount of ex- 
ternal hemorrhage was visible.. 

Upon digital examination the womb was 
discovered to be retracted, containing only 
a still adherent placenta, a few small clots of 
blood and a coil of the funis. The child 
could be felt plainly, lying under the ab- 
dominal integuments. Cesarian section was 
proposed, but the husband objected, and I 
took my leave. The woman died shortly af- 
ter, having vomited a large amount of clear 


blood. Levi Cuase, M.D. 
IRVING, KaAs., March 29, 1883. 
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Selections. 


Picric AciD aS A TEST FOR ALBUMEN 
AND SUGAR IN THE URINE.—Dr. George 
Johnson read the following before the Clin- 
ical Society of London (Medical Press 
and Circular): Although picric acid has for 
ten years or more been used as a test for 
albumen in the urine, its value has not been 
fully appreciated. It may be used as a sat- 
urated solution, by dissolving the crystals 
in about fifty times their volume of boiling 
water, or in powder. The solution poured 
on the surface of the urine in a sloping test- 
tube will cause opalescence in a specimen 
of albuminous urine diluted much beyond 
the point at which nitric acid fails to act. 
The powder or crystals, equal in bulk to a 
peppercorn, when shaken with a dram of 
urine, will dissolve and immediately coagu- 
late any albumen present. Picric acid boil- 
ed with a solution of potash is a most deli- 
cate test for glucose. The reduction of yel- 


low picric to the deep red picranic acid by 
glucose when boiled with potash, although 
noticed by Braun nearly twenty years ago, 
appears not to have been utilized as a prac- 
One dram of a solution of grape 


tical test. 
sugar, one grain to one ounce, is mixed with 
one half dram of liquor potasse (B.P:), ten 
minims of a saturated solution of picric 
acid, and made up to three drams with dis- 
tilled water. The mixture is placed in a 
boiling-tube, ten inches long and three quar- 
ters of an inch wide, having a mark made 
at the height of three drams. It is then 
heated to the boiling point, and kept boiling 
for sixty seconds. The resulting color in- 
dicates one grain of sugar to one ounce. 
The color may be exactly imitated by a so- 
lution of acetate of iron, with excess of 
acetic acid, which is used as a standard in 
making a quantitative analysis. The depth 
of color is directly proportioned to the 
amount of sugar present to decompose the 
picric acid. When the color is deeper than 
the standard, the dark liquid is diluted until 
it and the standard have the same tint. 
The dilution is effected in a tube twelve 
inches long, divided into equal one tenth 
inch and one hundredth parts. By the side 
is a tube of equal size containing the stand- 
ard color. A more exact comparison of the 
colors is made by looking through equal 
columns of the saccharine liquid, and the 
Standard in flat bottomed tubes held over 
white paper or porcelain. Ten minims of 
solution of picric acid are rather more than 
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equivalent to the sugar (one to eight grains) in 
one dram of a solution containing one grain 
to one ounce. In making an analysis the 
picric acid must be in proportion to the 
amount of sugar. If the proportion of su- 
gar be as high as six grains to the ounce, 
about a dram of solution of picric acid will 
be required for a dram of the sugar solu- 
tion. When the amount of sugar is more 
than six grains to the ounce, the liquid 
should be diluted in a definite proportion 
before it is analyzed. Distilled or pure rain- 
water is used for dilution. Hard water be- 
comes turbid when mixed with caustic pot- 
ash. If undiluted urine is rendered turbid 
by phosphates in process of testing it should 
be cleared by filtration. The measurements 
and dilutions must all be accurate. The 
presence of albumen even in large amount 
does not interfere practically with the picric- 
acid test. The accuracy of the test is proved 
by practically identical results from analyz- 
ing the same specimens by Dr. Davy’s am- 
monious cupric solution, and by the picric 
acid and potash. 

This test is not interfered with by pres- 
ence of albumen in any amount. As a re- 
sult of extended observations, Dr. Johnson 
concludes that normal urine contains two 


‘classes of bodies capable of reducing cup- 


ric oxide, viz. (1) urates, etc , and (2) sac- 
charoids, the latter alone being demon- 
strated by the picric acid method 

At the close of the description Dr. John- 
son made this very good point on Dr. Ma- 
homed: He doubted whether albumen ex- 
isted, in small traces even, in normal urine, 
as a physiological condition. He could not 
either agree with Dr. Mahomed that a rough 
test possessed value over a delicate one; 
and in this connection he thought it worth 
while to recall the fact that Dr. Mahomed 
had, as they all knew, recorded several 
cases of granular kidney without albuminu- 
ria. Possibly he would have chronicled a 
different result had he been more ready to 
admit the advantages of a delicate test for 
albumen in urine. 


ALBUMEN TEsts.—Dr. C. Ralfe presented 
four specimens of urine, each of which 
contained a distinct variety of albumen. 
(Lancet’s Report of Medical Society of 
London.) He brought forward the subject 
with no view of deciding the merits of the 
rival tests, as suggested by Dr. G. Johnson, 
Dr. Pavy, and Dr. Oliver, but to draw at- 
tention to the fact that heat, and heat alone, 
would decide whether the albumen was 
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serum-albumen or not, the really important 
clinical question after all. Dr. Ralfe point- 
ed out that the cumbersome spirit-lamp 
might be done away with altogether if only 
a one-inch square of copper gauze were 
carried in the pocket; this held above the 
gas- or candle-flame would prevent the test- 
tube from becoming blackened. After the 
meeting Dr. Ralfe briefly demonstrated his 
facts. He spoke highly of Dr. Oliver’s test- 
papers, which, if heat were employed in all 
cases as well, would give reliable results. 


On A PROLONGED CasE OF TETANUS.— 
Dr. J. Robinson and Mr. Stenson Hooker, 
Lancet, March 3d: 

W. H. a boy of fourteen, on May 31st 
received an incised wound on the ball of 
the great toe; all went well until June gth, 
when he complained of a “cold in the jaw,” 
with stiffness of the muscles of the neck and 
between the shoulders; the wound was now 
healing nicely. roth: Jaw is all but closed, 
and muscles of abdomen, back, and limbs 
contract still more strongly when touched. 
The urine is loaded with lithates; bowels 
confined. He takes liquid nourishment well, 
accomplished by suction, the teat of an in- 
fant’s feeding bottle being squeezed between 
the teeth. Temperature, 101.6°; pulse reg- 
ular, 100. Given twenty grains of bromide 
of potassium every four hours, 11th: Gen- 
eral clonic spasm of all the voluntary mus- 
cles, intense pain, at times opisthotonus. 
Given a scruple of chloral hydrate. Tem- 
perature, 102.2°; pulse, 160. 12th: Pain 
and muscular contraction intense. Chloro- 
form administered, relaxed muscles and gave 
sleep, but immediately on awakening rigidi- 
ty recurred. This extreme state continued. 
Chloroform administered each day until the 
23d; no cessation from spasm except when 
under this drug or opiates. zoth: Continues 
to take milk, soup, and beef-tea well. Tem- 
perature, 100.2°; pulse, too. The bromide, 
evidently useless, was discontinued. 23d: 
Five drops of tincture of calabar bean given 
every two hours; the dose increased gradu- 
ally. Wound healed. Pulse, 116; temper- 
ature, 100.2°. 26th: Some loss of vision, 
can not distinguish objects further than a 
yard off. Pulse, 124; temperature, 102.4°. 
Is taking twenty drops of the drug every 
four hours. 27th: Complete loss of vision; 
pupils normal. Slightly delirious, and com- 
plains of tingling in both feet. There is no 
natural relaxation of the muscles. Pulse 
rather smaller, regular, 120; temperature, 
102°. joth: Spasms a little less violent, 
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and frequent in muscles of trunk. Is tak- 
ing thirty drops each dose. Vision*has re- 
turned to some extent. Urine copious; 
bowels relaxed. Takes nourishment well. 
Pulse, 94; temperature, 100°. 

July 3d: The spasms less violent, and 
confined to lower extremities. Is now tak- 
ing sixty-five drops every four hours. 4th: 
The masseters relax slightly, and constant 
desire to yawn. goth: Can flex both arms, 
also leg upon thigh. Temperature, 98.8°; 
pulse, 96. 

A slow improvement from this time, the 
intervals between the spasms more and more 
prolonged. 12th: Ate solid food for the first 
time. 31st: He talked and ate fairly well; 
no spasm, but legs still somewhat rigid. 
August 5th: All rigidity gone, and calabar 
bean omitted. Patient up on 7th, and com- 
plained only of general stiffness and debility, 
and from this date he gradually recovered 
and now enjoys perfect health. 

Remarks. The interest in this case lies 
in its exceptional prolongation. Twenty 
days before the slightest cessation of spasm, 
twenty-four before muscles commenced to 
relax, and fifty days before absolute freedom 
from spasm and rigidity. This I believe to 
be the longest case on record, and the ques- 
tion suggests itself, Did the calabar bean 
exert any influence for good in this case? 
It produced physiological effects which are 
unusual if not unique, the patient being for 
three days totally blind. 


Hoopinc CouGuH.—Mons. Dujardin-Beau- 
metz gives a table or dessert-spoonful, ac- 
cording to the age of the child, of the fol- 
lowing mixture in hooping-cough, night and 
morning: 

R Bromide of potassium, 

Bromide of sodium, 
Bromide of ammonium, .. . 


Chloral, 
Water, 


grs. XXX}; 


- gIs. XXX; 


A CASE of thrombosis of the right side of 
the heart from intense mental excitement is 
reported by Dr. Keith N. McDonald, M.D., 
in the Lancet, March 17th. 


A case of total suppression of urine last- 
ing seventy-five hours—recovery without a 
bad symptom—is reported in the Lancet of 
March 1oth, by Mr. Dennis Donovan; and 
in the same journal a case of extra-uterine 
fetation followed by. the expulsion of fetal 
bones through the bladder; permanent ute- 
ro-vesical fistula, by Mr. H. P. Symonds. 





